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Description of the Singhs and Sik‘hs, Inhabitants of the East- 
Indies. 


Written by an Officer of the Bengal Army. 
QO* the 15th of April last, I crossed the Jumna, at Reje- 


pore Ghaut, seven coss from Saharanpore, in company 
with a large kafila of Sik’hs, returning from the Hardoar Mela; 
and arrived at the town of Borea, situated in the Doab, that 
part of the frontier so called from lying between the rivers 
Jumna and Sutledge. I was much gratified with the general 
appearance of the country, then in a high state of cultivation, 
affording satisfactory proof of the fertility of the soil, and in- 
dustry ot the people. I was no less pleased with the kind re- 
ception [ experienced from the inhabitants of the town of Bo- 
rea, who all assembled near my tent to gratify their curiosity 
with the novel and extraordinary sight of an European. Many 
of the Jautnee ladies, wives of the royuts, begged leave to be 
introduced to my presence ; and every look and gesture testi- 
fied their surprise. They stood near me, laughed heartily at 
my appearance, and made a multitude of enquiries. They 
asked me if I did not wear a hat; if I ever ventured to expose 
my face to the sun, or if I always staid within doors, of moved 
about under cover? whether the table which was placed in my 
tent, was what I slept upon? (although my cot was ciose beside 
it, but with the curtains down). They tock a particular sur- 
vey of the cot, looked at the bed clothes and curtains ; they 
then examined the lining of the tent, &c. &e. at all which they 
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seemed greatly surprised and delighted. Curiosity is one of 


the. strongest passions of the fair sex, whether in Europe or in 
India; and you may judge how much the Jautnee ladies were 
gratified on this occasion, by their exclamation, that God had 
been very kind in indulging them with so wonderful a sight as 
a European, which they considered as equal to the two other 
ereat gifts of Heaven, namely, the sun and moon. This ludi- 
crous comparison, the ladies probably intended as a compli 
ment to me; though it must be ascribed in some measure to 
iheir fondness for hyperbole, which I had frequent opportuni- 
ties toremark. They were all of pleasing appearance, with 
mild regular features, and olive complexton, agreeably con= 
trasted by beautiful, well arranged, white teeth ; for which all 
the natives of the Panjab, both men and women, are remarka- 
ble. Neither pawn nor the betel-nut grow i any part of this 
country; and the lips and teeth of the natives are unstained 
by the use of these luxuries, which give so disgusting an ap- 
pearance to the mouths of many other Asiatics. ; 

The people were well dressed, and bore every appearance of 
health, case, and contentment, the effects of a just and good 
government, to which the inhabitants of those districts are 
happily subject; and in proof of this observation | may men- 
tion that, during the whole course of my inquiries, | heard not 
one cause of complaint. The cultivators are assessed to the 
amount of one-half the produce of their crops, which is paid in 
kind to the chief, as money-currency is very limited through- 
out the Panjab. Although that is the general rate of assess- 
ment, yet every allowance is made to the cultivator ter unfa- 
vourable seasons, and every species of oppression carefully 
guarded against by the chief, who, although he is absolute, 
rules with such moderation and justice, that he is beloved and 
revered by his people, whose happiness he is studious to pro- 
mote. Though vested with uncontrouled power, his adminis- 
tration of justice is mild and equitable. He seldom dooms to 
death even tor murder ; so lenient is his system of polity, that 
crimes of that heinous nature are punished by the temporary 
imprisonment of the criminal, by corporal chastisement, and 
confiscation, of property of every denomiyation, which the 
chief converts to his own use. All offences, whether murder, 
or the slightest misdemeanor, are under the cognizance of the 
kotewall, who subinits a detail of all the cases that come be- 
fore him,to the chief, by whom alone punishments are awarded, 
agreeable to his will. This system of judicial administration 
seems to have a happy effect, insomuch that capital crimes are 
rarely perpetrated ; and the police in the different towns is so 
well regulated, that persons of all nations enter them, with con- 
fidence, and mect with no molestation while they remain. The 
ame attention is shewn to an Eagtish gentleman, as in our own 
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territory, by the kotewall, who readily sends the usual supplies 
of provisions, and for which he will receive no payment. He 
also furnishes a guard of Chokeedars at night. 

The town of Borea and the’ adjoining districts were indepen- 
dent of Rajah Runjeet Sing, at the time | allude to. The in- 
habitants of that tract of country are both Singhs and Sik’hs, 
The Singhs, or Lions, are proselytes of Gooroogobind Singh, 
areputed saint, who lived in the reign of Alumghcer, and de- 
clared himself, to the world, “ as the converter of men into 
Lious.” They are all soldiers; but Gooroogobind Singh was 
not a Singh himself. Neither the time nor manner of his 
death is noticed in any record, nor in any traditional account. 

A Sik’h wishing to become a Singh, finds no difficulty in ac- 
complishing bis proselytism. He goes to the Akalees or 
priests of the sect, at Amrutsur, who ask bim if he wishes to 
become a convert to their persuasion, and if so, to produce 
proofs of his determination ; upon which the convert breaks, 
with his own bands, the zunar, the small thread or cord worn 
across the shoulders by most of the Hindoo sects, and, after 
the performance of certain ceremonies, he is given to drink a 
sherbut made of sugar and water, from the band of an Alka- 
lee. After this initiation, he never shaves his beard, nor cuts 
his hair, and ought not, according to a rigorous observance of 
the doctrines, to pair his nails, Lut that is dispensed with, 
though contrary to the rules of the law-giver. Now become 
a Singh, he is hetorodox and distinct from the Hindoos, by 
whom he is considered as an apostate. He is not restricted in 
his diet, but is allowed, by the tenets of his new religion, to 
devour whatever food his appetite may prompt, excepting beef. 
He is allowed also to drink every kind of liquor—such are the 
Singhs. The Sik’hs are those, who (if originally Hindoos) to- 
gether with the peculiar tenets and observances prescribed to 
the sect by its founder, Nanuk, retain firmly the institutions 
of their faith, in strict conformity to the doctrines of Brahma. 

Both the Sik’hs and Singhs marry one wife, and, in the event 
of her death, may marry again; but if the husband die, the 
widow cannot again enter the nuptial state ; but the widow of 
Jaut is allowed to marry asecond or a third husband. Widows 
rarely declare themselves suttees* in any part of the Panjab ; 
but in the city of Jumoo a contrary practice prevails. There 
it is generally practised, and is, indeed, considered as an _ indis- 
pensable sacrifice to the manes of the deceased husband ; and 
if the widow does not voluatarily attend the corpse of her hus- 
band, and consign herself with it to the flames, the rajepoots 
consider it their duty, in such cases, to put the widows to death, 
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and to cast their bodies into the fire, to be burnt with their hus- 
bands. So horrible a custom as this does, I believe, no where 
else prevail. However frequent the instances of widows de- 
voting themselves to death on the pile with their deceased hus- 
bands, yet in all these cases, excepting in the city of Jumoo, 
if it be not in every instance voluntary, there is no where 
else that it is ever urged or enforced by any measure of com- 
ulsion. 

A Sik’h will neither eat nor drink with a Singh, after the ab- 
juration of his faith, and rejection of the doctrines of Brahma, 
nor have any further intercourse or connexion with him than 
it he were a Christian. Many Jauts become Singhs ; and the 
wives of both, that is, both of Singhs and Jauts, are not im- 
mured, and shut up like the Sik’h women, but go abroad un- 
veiled and at pleasure ; and the women of both sects bear the 
general reputation of chastity. 

I arrived on the 18th of April at Mulana, where I found the 
weather piercingly cold during the nights, and ‘till eight o’clock 
in the morning. My route lay through a fine, levcl, open 
country, with a delightful view of the distant hills, passing 
Mustafabad, a pretty large town, walled in; but it may be 
noted that every town, and even villages, are surrounded by 4 
wall, in this part of the country, as a defence aguinst the at- 
tacks of parties of predatory borse from the Punjab. Musta- 
fabad has a citadel in its interior, built of burnt bricks, with 
curtains, round towers at the angles, and a cavalier in which 
the chief resides. He exercises the functions both of prince 
and of judge. The town of Mustafabad and four villages are 
dependent upon him. This part of the conntry is so com- 
pletely divided and subdivided into small independencics, that 
many of the villages, according to the information | obtained, 
are governed by two chieftains, one exercising independent ju- 
risdiction over one portion of the inhabitants, and the other 
over the remainder, each being entirely independent of the 
other; and thisis pretty nearly the state of government through- 
out the country extending to the Sutledge. 

Mulana is a small town, walled in, and has a citade! in the 
centre. Here I conversed with a sturdy veteran Singh, who 
was present at the battle of Buxar, and had visited Calcutta 
about that time. He mentioned, that the people in the Doab 
generally live to 80, 90, and 100 years, an account to which Il 
could readily assent, from the appearance of the country, which 
is very open, dry, free from jungle, and well cultivated, He 
told me that he never recollected such a season as the present, 
which has been remarkable for frequent showers of rain at 
short intervals, since the beginning of March, and which bave 
had the effect of keeping off the hot winds, that usually “‘g 
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vail in this part of the country during that month, though only 
in a moderate degree. 

Mango-groves are as numerous in the country between the 
Jumna and Sutledge, as in our own provinces, and the chief dif- 
ference that I could perceive, was in the nature of the soil, 
which bere is a fine brown marl, producing wheat, barley, 


gram, and other grains, and capable of great extension in its 
cultivation. The different chicfs are too jealous of each other 
to admit of any general combination tor the public good. 


They are chiefly occupied with seifish, narrow views, anxious as 
to the means of maintaining their own independence, to re- 
press the encroachments, or to take advantage of a rival chief- 
tain. In this state, the country has remained for along series 
of years. 

From what I had hitherto experienced, I was convinced, 
that during my journeying in this country, [ should be re- 
garded as au object of rare and singular curiosity ; and every 
day gave fresh proot of the fact. No sooner was my tent 
pitched, than it was surrounded by all the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. Wherever | came, the curiosity of the peo- 
ple was excited. Men, women, and children, on horseback 
and on toot, assembled from every quarter of the vicinity ; and 
never quitted me ’till the darkness of night deprived them of 
so marvellous a sight as a white man without a beard. 





MEMOIR of the MARQUIS D’ARGENS. 
(Concluded from Page 924.) 


LGAROTTI, Voltaire, and Maupertius, were the princi- 
cipal favourites of Frederick. {t was chiefly at his sup. 
per parties that he assembled these literary characters, and 
where those scenes of gaiety and wit passed which, for near 
thirty years, were the objects of the attention, and some- 
times the satire, of the rest of Europe. They bore no resem- 
blance to the orgies of the regent of France. There was 
more real wit,a varied conversation, and obscenity and im- 
piety were particularly banished; but the freedom of discourse 
Was sometimes carried too far, as at the suppers of the duke of 
Orleans, so much so as to become displeasing to the master. 
In ove of these supper parties, said M. Thieubault, which 
even ‘till the seven years’ war were often prolonged to a very 
late hour, Frederick asked each of bis companions, How he 
would govern if he were a king? There was a lively argue 
ment between them, in order for each to establish their diffe« 
rent maxims. ‘The marguis, however, listened, and said no- 
thing: the king at last observed his silence, and asked him, 
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What would he do were he in his place? “ Sire,” answered 
the marquis, “ I would i:nmediately sell my kingdom, and pur- 


chase a good estate in lrance.” ‘This pleasantry, by means of 


which he escaped the ridicule of advancing and supporting 
any misplaced doctrine, obtained the kina’s approbation, and 
put an end to the discussion. It was after some disputes of a 
similar nature, that Frederic, in a moment of spicen or ill-na- 
ture wrote, that if he wanted to punish a province, he would 
send philosophers to govern it. 

During the seven years’ war, namely, from 1756 to 1763, 
when Frederick beheld his dominions invaded, and taken trom 
him, by the Russians, the Austrians, and the French, and that 
no hopes of safety remained, it was to the Marquis D’Argens 
that he imparted the design he had formed of puttiag an end 
to his existence. 

Jt was on this occasion that he addressed a long epistle in 
verse to the Marquis D’Argens on this subject, the misioriunes 
of his life,and the principles of stoicism ; however trifling this 
resolution may appear, and however singular the manner which 
Frederick made use of, to disclose it to one of his ‘eourtiers, 
it results however from it, that the Marquis D’Argens held a 
most distinguished place in the esteem of the prince, -ince it 
was to bim that he addressed himself in the agony of his soul, 

The happy events which so quickly succeeded, drew Frede- 
rick out of his embarrassment, and the necessity of putting his 
sesolution into practice, by eompelling his enemies to enter into 
conditions of peace, which secured to him his dominions. 

The marquis at length marrying Madamoiselle Cochois, an 
opera dancer, with whom he bad cohabited before, it gave the 
king great offence. 

Madaumoiselle Cochois had made a present to. the marquis of 
2, yery five morning loose dressing-gown or wrapper—this was 
before their marriage. Delighted with this present, be put 1 
on immediately, and found it so much to his taste, that he did 
not put it off the whole evening. The king, however, sent to 
let him know he expected him to supper. ‘The same answer 
was returped, that be was ill. 

The monarch, in order to disturb the felicity of the marquis’s 
hittle party, took it into his head to send him word, that having 
heard of his ill state of health, fearful of the fatal conse- 
quences of so dangerous a disorder as that with which he was 
attacked, and anxious he should die like a good Christian, he 
had commanded two catholic priests to administer the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction to him, and that they would visit bim 
that very evening to fulh) his pious duty. ‘The marquis knew 
not what to think of this intimation. He well knew the king 
was capable of giving similar orders to the catholick priests, 
but he doubted much whether he would dare to be guilty of 
such 
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such a scandal within the walls of his own palace. The most 
essential thing for him was, to make it appear as if he weré 
really ill. He, therefore, wrapped up his head, and counter- 
feited the appearance of a man quite unwell. 

The king covered himself with a surplice and a stole, put two 
or three persons, who were in his confidence, into black clodks, 
and the whole party descended in a solemn procession, as if 
they were bearing extreme unction to the marquis, whose 
apartments were below the king’s. The person who went first 
carried a smnall bell, which was heard in all the apartments, as 
soon as they got upon the staircase. No one had any doubt 
but that it was the sacrament going toa person dangerously itt. 
La Pierre, the marquis’s servant, went to see the procession, 
and soon saw what it was. In order not to be found out, and 
consequently pass for a liar, the pretended sick man hastened 
to get into bed without undressing, or even taking off his fine 
dressing-gown with gold flowers. The procession immediately 
after entered the chamber in a slow and solemn manner, and 
ranged themselves in order before the bed. The king, who 
closed the procession, placed himse!f in the middle of the cir- 
cle, and addressed the marquis, telling him, that the church, al- 
ways a tender mother, aud full of anxiety for her children, had 
sent him that assistance the most proper to fortify him in the 
critical situation in which he was placed. He exhorted him 
strenuously to resign himself; and then raising the counters 
pane of the bed, he poured a whole flask of sweet oil over the 
fiae dressing-gown, telling bis dying brother, that this emblem 
of grace would intallibly give him faith and courage, necessary 
to pass in a proper manner from this world to the next. After 
which the procession retired in the same grave and solemn man- 
ner us it entered. 

At length the profligate giving place to the penitent, D’Ar- 
gens passed much of his time in reading ancient books and 
authors, particularly the Holy Fathers, from which he made 
several extracts, which he applied to the subjects he treated of, 
either in bis writings or conversation. 

The king of course was fond of contradicting him on his 
taste for this species of ecrudition—he used frequently to say 
to him, “ Don’t taik to me of your fathers; they are bodies 
without souls.” When he allotted him apartments ia the new 
palace of Sans Souci, he himself conducted the marquis and 
his lady, and pointed out to them their agrceable situauon and 
their convenience; he had given orders to have a handsome 
book-case, whereon folios handsomely bound appeared in large 
lerrers—* ‘The Works of the Holy Fathers. —* Herve, mar- 
quis,” said the king, as they entered the room, “ you will sud 
here your good friends iu ail their glory.” Whea they get to 
the bed-cugmber—© [t would be wroug,” said he, “ to stay 
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here long ; we must not disturb the marquis, but leave him to 
his ease and his night-cap,”—so saying he withdrew. 

The king had no sooner retired, than the marquis in eager 
haste, flew to the bookcase to examine the works with which it 
was filled-——he quickly opened one of the volumes of the Holy 
Fathers ; but in place of the homilies of St. Chrysostom, he 
found nothing but blank paper ; and the same was the case with 
ali the rest. 

One evening that he was at supper with I’rederick, that prince 
said to himn—“ Marquis I have made a purchase for you near 
this, of « very neat house and garden—here is the deed; you 
may take possession o! it when you please.” The marquis was 
not insensible to this mark of favour; he returned home full 
of impatience, aud anxivusly wished the night were over, that 
he might go and take a view of this new acquisition. Next 
morning, notwithstanding his laziness, be rose very early, and 
was driven to his new mansion; he ran over the garden, exa- 
mivaed the apartments, found every thing charming, and in the 
neatest taste; he weut into the saloon, which was a very land- 
sowie rourn, and full of pictures; but what was bis astonish- 
meni, when, on looking at them, instead of landscapes, battle, 
or sea-pieces, he beheld tie most humourous scenes, and most 
comic anecdotes of his |:fe. 

ilere the marquis, as au officer, found himself drawn at the 
sicze of Philipsbourg, and expressing strong symptoms of fear; 
there he was on his knees to his handsome comedian; a little 
farther, his father disinherited him; another painting repre- 
sented him at Constantinople ; 1 another, a surgeon was seen 

erforming an operation, which bis adventures of gallantry 
Pad rendered necessary ; again, nuns were seen pulling him up 
by night in a basket through the window of their convent. In 
all these pictures the marquis, who was easily recognized, was 
represented in the most ludicrous and comic attitudes. 

This unexpected spectacle put him into the most violent 
rage—he examined them all, and then sent for a house-painter, 
and made him efface them. 

The king informed of this scene, was highly delighted with 


it, and related it to every one who would Lave patience to hear 


it. 

In spite, however, of the species of warfare which the moe 
narch carried on, and the sareastic jokes he passed upon his 
lazy habits, and his imaginary illuess, still he loved him not the 
less. He one day wished to give him a fresh proof by aug- 
menting the pension he had settled on him; but D'’Argens an- 
swered him, in presence of seyeral persons, “ Sire, I have 
enough; your majesty bas many poor but deserving officers, 
let it be given to them.” The | ng, charmed with this honour- 
able and aisinterested reply, esteemed him the more, without, 
9 however, 
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however, ceasing from time to time to joke with and play tricks 
on him. 

But his own weakness and folly, particularly in respect to 
fear of poison, and his superstition, rendered him an object of 
sport. 

In 1768, he renewed his intreaties for permission to leave 
Jerlin, and imagining that the king might not, perhaps, like 
him to take away the original letters which that prince had 
written to him, he sent them to him, ranged in chronological 
order, and accompanied by the following letter :— 

“ Sire! I have kept ’till this moment a precious pledge of 


the confidence with which your majesty honoured me. I give 


them into your hands, because I[ do not think it right to take 
them with me into a strange country. My continued ill-health, 
and a complication of disorders, put it out of my power any 
longer to be useful to your majesty; and I am convinced that, 
under a milder climate, my infirmities might be borne. IL 
therefore entreat your majesty to grant me my dismissal, as- 
suring you, at the same time, that my heart shall be eternally 
devoted to you. 

The marquis obtained permission to pass six months in Pro- 
vence, and set off in 1769, on the express condition of return- 
ing at the appointed time; at the same time he received the 
packet of original letters, which the king returned to him, as- 
suring him that he possessed his entire confidence, and that 
consequently he neither could nor would keep the letters. The 
marquis, however, would not take them with bim, but left them 
in the charge of one of his most particular friends. 

It appears that the king was much displeased at bis depar- 
ture, and that he even refused to see the marquis. In vain se- 
veral persons endeavoured to persuade him, that the marquis 
would return ; he would not believe them. He was indignant 
that a man whom he had loaded with his benefits, should quit 
him for such trifling causes, and which in no way diminished 
the proofs of his attachment and esteem; but the marquis had 
very good reasons to give on his side likewise—te pass the re- 
mainder of his days under a milder climate, and near a brother, 
to whom he was attached by strong ties of affection. 

He had, however, other motives for discontent, which he was 
anxious that the kiug should know without loss of time. 
Searcely had he arrived at Dijon, when he wrote him a very 
bold letier, such as no one who had ever any disagreement with 
Frederick would have ventured to address tohim. [un order to 
excuse himself for this freedom, he said, “ It is not now to 
the king that [ write, but to the philosopher, and in the name 
of philosophy,” a distinction which the monarch himself had 
given the example of in their suppers at Sans Souci, where 
they freely conversed in the absence of the king, although at 
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the same table with him. And he concluded his keen, yet 
guarded rg hes, with that inimitable fable of the “ Town 
and Country Mouse.” » 

Yei, re Porte ing this appearance of resentment, the 
Marquis D’Argens resolved to return to Frederick at the expi- 
ration of the stated pero ts; but ic cost him a seve re strugele to 
determine on leaving Atx, to returu to Berlin : it was to expose 
the remainder of his days to new scenes of vexation and dis- 
appoimtinent, and shorten their duration. ‘Tie agitated state 
of his mind, which this situation involved him in, prodaced 
the very efeet he wished to have avoided, aod he died without 
being able to fulfil sis promise. 

In the midst of all these suierings,” seys Al. Thieubault, 

he was detained at Bourg-en-Bresse by a long and v cry dan- 





gerous illness.” 

Ihe marchioness, whose whole care was devoted to him, 
never once thonght of writing to the king, although the time 
of his leave of absence had expired, Heedesic x suspected 
him of wishing to deceive him. He sent to the marchivoiess’s 
sister, and to ail the members of the academy, with whom he 
was connected as the director, to know if they had not heard 
frow him; and ashe was informed, that no person had received 
any news of him, and that several pronths had passed without 
a letter cither from the husband or the wife, the king’s doubts 
were soon changed to certainty. Elis anger and his indigna- 
ion were extreme. He dispatched orders that very day to 
the different offices at which the salaries of the marquis were 
paid, strictly enjoining them to erase his name out of the pub- 
lie books, aud forbiduing them to pay him any thing for the 
future. 

Sulzer, who received this order at the academy, thought it 
his duty to acquaint D’Argens, and in consequence of this dee 
termination, he privately gave a letter to a person who was go- 
it ig that way, and who promised to inquire tor the marquis, and 
vive him the letter if he should chance to mect him; if not, 
to address it under cover tothe President D’Ezuilles. The tra- 

eller found him at Bourg-en Bresse, in a state of convales- 
cence, and prep: aring toset off for Berlin. ‘The letter produced 
an effeet which mi ‘ht be expecied. The old courtier was more 
irritated than afflicted. lle wrote another, which was never 
made public, bat its Contents may easily be guessed at, and 
immediately returned to ~ beloved retreat, from which he sel- 
dom went, except to make soine few slight journies through 
parts of Provence. It was in one of these excursions that he 


died at ‘Poulouse, of an indigestion, on the Ulth of January, 
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THE SANCTUARY. 


XA TOT far from SVestininster-Abbey stood the sanctuary, in- 
y* stituted as a place of safety for such malefactors as were 
not guilty of notorious crimes. Stowe says, the privilege was 
first granted by Sebert, the restorer of the monastery ; afler- 
wards increased by Edgar, king of the West Saxons; and 
finally renewed and confirmed by Edward the Confessor. The 
building of the latter, as Dr. Stukely thought, Was composed 
of two churches, one over another, each in the form of a cross. 
(See the Archwologia, vol. i. p. 41.) Within its precinets was 
born Edward V. and here his unhappy motlertook refuge with 
her younger son Richard, to secure him from his cruel uncle, 
who had already possession of the elder brother. ‘The register 
of this place was bought at the auction of Sir Lenry Spelman’s 
manuscripis for Lord Weymouth, and placed in his library at 
Longleat. 

The sanctuary itself was pulled down about 1750, to make 
roo fora new market-place, 


Plan of Reform in the Representation of the Commons in Par- 
liciment. 


HE sub-commitice appointed by a general meeting of 
the inhabitants of Westminster, have * published a report 
of a plan of reform, with a most argumentative and eloquent 
introduction. 
Lhe report is as underneath :— 


Plan for taking the Suffiages of the People, at the Election of 
Represe ntatives to serve in Parliament. 


Art. I. That each county be divided into as many districts, 
as it is entitled 7 elect representatives, each district claiming 
one represe ntatl 

Art. Uf. That a division of the county into districts, be 
constituted in such a manner, that each district contain nearly 
an equal number of males, competent to vote in elections 3 
regard being had as much as may be to the parochial divisions 
of ee kingdoin, so that cach division comprehend a certain 
number of *parishe 3. And moreover, thateach Cistrict reecive 
its denomination ivom the paris h, conti ning the greatest hue 
ber of electors. 

Art. LLL. That the election of representatives to serve in par- 
liament, be held annually through Lugland and Wales, on ihe 
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hours of eight and eleven, and be finally closed before the sun- 
set of the same day. 

Art. IV. That the male inhabitants of this country, (aliens, 
minors, criminals, and insane persons excepted,) be admitted 
to vote at the election of representatives ; subject only to the 
forms, provisions, and regulations, specified in this report. 

Art. V. That the number of representatives, returned by the 
inhabitants of each county of England aud Wales, be settled 
for the term of seven ycars, next ensuing, according to the fol- 
Jowing schedule :-— 


That the county of Rutland, and the two univer- 


sities, return each two representatives - 2— G6 
The counties of Huntingdon and Westmoreland, 

each three - - - - 3— 6 
The county of Bedford, five - - 5-- 5 


Berkshire, Cumberland, |lerefordshire, each six O— ks 
Bucks, Cambridgeshire, with Ely, Hertfordshire, 
Dorset, Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, each 
seven - . - - - 7—42 
Leicestershire, - - - - 8— 8 
Sussex, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, each nine 9—27 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Northampton- 


shire, Salop, Staffordshire, each ten - 10—60 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, each eleven - 11—22 
Gioucestershire, - - - - 1S—13 
Essex, Surrey, with Southwark, each sixteen, 16—32 
Lincolnshire, seventeen - - - 17—17 
Kent, Lancashire, Somerset, Suffolk, cach eigh- 

teen, - - . - - 18—72 
Durham (bishoprick,) with Northumberland, De- 

vou, each twenty-one - - - 21—42 
Norfolk, twenty-two ~ - - 20-—92 
Wales, with Monmouth, thirty - - 30—30 
Middlesex, with London and Westininster, forty- 

five - - - - - 45—45 
Yorkshire, forty-six - - - 46—16 


Total 513 
Art. VE. That an exact roil be kept of the male inhabitants 
competent to vote in each parish, continued down to the first 
‘Yuesday in June; and that no person be permitted to give his 
suffrage, whose pawne is not foand in that roll, That this roll 


be delivered in upon oath of the clergyman, churchwardens, 
or other officers of the parish, to the churchwardens of that 
parish or distvict, where the poll is taken. 


Art. 
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Art. VII. That the sheriffs, together with all the justices of 
the peace, mayors, aluermen, and magistrates, form 10 each 
county a grand inquest for allotting the districts, in due pro- 
portion, to the male inhabitants competent to vote, and for de- 
nominating the same; and that such inquest be finally settled, 
and notice of the allotment given to each parish, comprehended 
in the district, within the term of ten days after the dirst Tues- 
day in June. 

Art. VILL. That the election of the representatives of the 
people, be made at tue principal town or village ot the dis- 
trict. 

Art. IX. That the poll of each district be taken by ballot, 
under the conduct of the charchwardens of the parish in the 
district where the election is made. 

Art. X. The churebwardens o* the district, at the close of 
the poll, shall declare the name of the person elected, ind cer- 
tify the same to the sheriff, in order to its being transmitted to 
the clerk of the crown in chancery. 

Art. XL. ‘That the annual session of parliament shall com- 
mence upon the first Thursday in November, unless some ex- 
traordinary event, or urgent national business, should make it 
indisputably requisite for the crown to assemble it before that 
period. 

Art. X11. That the session terminate upon the last day of 
April, unless the national business should be sooner disp itched ; 
the crown, nevertheless, having power to prolong the session 
beyond the stated period if any urgent business remain un- 
setiled ; in which case, the parliament may continue its sitting, 
to the first Tuesday in July. 

Art. X11. That all members of the commons’ house of par- 
liament, before taking their seats, declare upon oath, that they 
do not hold any othee or emolument at the will of the crown 
or of any lord of parliament, thst they will give due attendance 
to business, and act with fidelity to the people, in the discharge 
of their important trust. 

Art. XIV. That all members serving in parliament, be en- 
titled to reasonable wages, according to the wholesome prac- 
tice of ancient times. 

Art. XV. ‘That all election causes be finally decided by jury, 
before ihe judges of assize. 

Art. XVI. ‘tisat every person competent to give his suffrage 
as an elector, be also esteemed qualified to be elected, to serve 
his country in parliament. 

(Signed) 
By order of the sub-committee, 


G. BLAND HOLLIS, Chairman. 
INTE- 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


KING’s BENCH, Fripay, November 17. 





POST HORSE DUTY. 
SERJEANT Uv. WHITE. 


HIS was a qui fam action, by which the plaintiff sought 

to recover certain pevalties: of 10). each from the deten- 
cant, a post-master, for not charging himself with the full duty 
on certain horses let out by him for posting. One count in the 
information, to which the others were sunilar, charged that 
the defendant did let for a less period than 28 days, namely, 
fer one day, from Bishopsyate-street to Romford, two horses 
tor posting, by which letting there became due to the collectors 
for the farmers of the post-horse tax, Gs. whereas, in bis weenly 
ticket, the defendant set forth only the sum of Ss. Gd. as due 
by him on this account, being, as the information charged, Jess 
than the real duty. ‘The defendant bad demurred, and the 
question came to be, if the 3s. 6d. was enough. 

Mr. Riebardson now argued the case for the defendant. By 
comparing the acts of the 4ith and 48th of the king with the 
ectof the 25th of the king, on this subject, he contended, that 
an option being given, in the last mentioned act, of charging 
by the day or by the ule, namely, by the day, 1s. Od. for each 
bense, or Jd. per unle, the post-master was still entitled to 
avail himself of that option. 

Lord Ellenborouch said, the construction put upon the acts 
by the learned counsel, was divectiy in the teeth of the words 
of those acts, beyond which the court had nothing to de. It 
was impossible under these acts to convert a mile hiring into a 
day biring when the distance was ascertuined, as it seemed to 
have been in ihe present case. If there were defective provi- 
sions in the act, the court could not supply them against the 
clear Ww rds of the sta 

; Judgment was therefore entered for the plaintiff. 

Ey this judgment it is determined, that whenever the dis- 
tance or number of miles is ascertained, and known, at the time 
ef biring the chaise, the ucket must be made a mile ticket, not 
a day ucket. 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 


ovember 17. 


Mr. Serjeant Shepherd shewe d cause against a rale, obtained 
by Mr. Serjeant Bet, for au Aadbeas corpus, to bring up the 
borly 
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body of a person, named George Foster, coachman in ordinary 
to his majesty, who had been ‘arrested, in consequence of his 
not having honoured a bill of exchange, accepted by him. 
The rule had been granted by the court, upon the sroands that 
he was in the service of his majesty ; ind in consequence of 
his being so situate, was, by ect of parliament, exempted trom 
arrest. It was granted by Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, that Foster 
was coachman in ordinary to his majesty; but that he was alse 
in partnership with a man named Otway, who carried on bu- 
siness at, and owned the One Bell foo, i in the Strand. The 
bill had been addressed to Otway and Foster, and accepted 
“ George Foster and Co.” By this it appeared, that Foster 
lad been dealt with in the mercantile way, and it was but just 
that he should, as any other trader, feel this consequence of in- 
solvency. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, that he had Foster’s affidavit as to 
his employment under his majesty.’ He observed, thar it 
would be attended with very em gH effects, and be pro- 
duct tive of great inconveniencies to his majesty, tf, upon his 
gomg to the house of lords, or elsewhe re, his ¢ riage should 
be stopped by constables, for the purpose of taking one of his 
servants into custody. 

The lord chief justice said, that it was not his province to 
inquire with what propriety a servant of his majesty might en- 
gage in any business, thie failure of which night be productive 
of injury to others ; it was incumbent on the court to protect 
every person in any privileges he had rece ived by act of par- 
liament, and as this privilege actually existed, it was not possi- 
ble to do it away without a ‘repeal of the act which created it. 





H A. L E. 
[From Shaw’s Zoological Lectuves.] 


( N soc repr al a scale of magnitude does nature eact in these 

animals, that the verte rs e or joints of the back-bone are 
of the size of jie ate barrels ; the ribs and jaw-bones 30 large 
as to be occasionally use ¥ to form the sides of tall arched 
gateways; the heart too large to be contained in a very wide 
tub; ihe aorta or principal artery measures about a foot in dia- 
meter, and it is computed that the quantity of blood thrown 
into it at every pulsation of the heart is not less thea from ten 
to fifteen 2: allons. 


The strength of the great northern whale ts prodigious ; it is 
able to shatter a strong canoe in pieces with asingle stroke of 
its tails it swims, according to the computation of Cepede, at 
the rate of uboui 53 feet in a second, and itis furthcr come 
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puted that in the space of about forty-seven days, it might cir- 
cumnavigate the globe in the direction of the equator, even 
allowing it to rest by night during the whole time. It is sup- 
posed to be an extremely long-lived animal. ‘lhe temale pro- 
duces, in genesal, but one young at a birth, which usually 
measures something more than twenty feet in length; and she 
has the reputation of being very tenderly attached io her off- 
sprig. 

The pbyseter macrocephalus, or great spermaceti whale, is 
not greatly interior in size to the great whalebone whale or 
mysticete, and is of a shape not less uncouth; the head being 
of so vast a size as at least to equal a third of the length of the 
whole animal. It is from this whale, as wel] as from some others 
of this genus, that the well-known substauce popularly known 
by the name of spermaceti is obtained. This substance, which 
in the living animal is a liquid oil, is contained in a vast cellu- 
Jar cavity witht: the head 3. when exposed to the effect of cold 
air, it concretes into a solid form; it exists in other parts of 
the animal, as well as in the hea, and may be gained from the 
blubber or common oil by proper preparation ; in a smaller 
proportion also it 1s found to existin the blubber of all the rest 
of the whale tribe, and even in the oil of the generality of ma- 
rine animals. 

Another remarkable production of this and other species of 
the physete r tribe, is known by the name of ambergris, and has 
long continued its reputation as an agreeable periuwe. Am- 
bergris is an opake whitish, greyish, or yellowish substance, so 
light as to swim not only in water, but even in spirit of wine. 
Its real origin was formerly mach cisputed, but it is now ascer- 
tained to be a product ‘rom the whales of this tribe, and it will 
perhaps excite some surprise in those who may not be informed 
of its real nature, to be told that it is no other than part of the 
natural contents of the animal’s intestines, hardened by the ef- 
fect of some disease, into u Compact or unusually solid state. 
An idea has been cniertamed, and perbaps itis net an improba- 
ble one, that vinbereris owes its odour to the flesh of a particu- 
Jar species of cuide fish, which tas naturaliy a musky smell, 
and on which these whales ae known particularly to feed. ia 
the Jarver picces of amberaris, the horuy beaks of these cuttle 
fish are generally found unbedded. 
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MRS. GLASSE. 


p se syetem of cookery, published under the name of Mrs. 
Clisse, wes waittea by De. Hall, who as author, dramatic 
ld searecly get “ sult to his porridge, 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


——— very ancient doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul still prevails in many parts of the east, where it is 
facetiously said, that the souls of poets animate, after death, 
the bodies ot grasshoppers, as these insects usuaily sing “till 
they starve. 





—_— 


An ANECDOTE. 


UCTIONEERS, in making up lots,always take care to 

accompany a desirable article with a heap of rubbish, as 

the only means of getting rid of the latter, seeming to liavein 

view the old Bristol story of “ The cheese and the grind- 
stone,” which is as follows: 

A sea captain who, by a stroke of policy, had acquired the 
naine of Darby Alleyne, sailed trom Bristol for ihe West tu 
dies at a time when the Antilles were blockaded by the enemy. 
One island, being closed, was actually in a state cf starvation; 
and the Bristolian, who determined to get there if possible, 
after fighting m the most gallant manner, reached the port. 

The tamished inhabitants inquired what his lading was? and 
were answered “ Cheeses and grindstones.” “ Oh d—n your 
grindstones!” said they; “ our noses have been pretty well 
brought to that already—land your cheese, my boy; that is 
what we want.” “ Stop, gentlemen,” whispered Darby. “ You 
shall not have one without the other. So a cheese and a grind- 
stoue, a cheese end a grindstone, as long as you please; you 
shall buy both or neither.” What could they do? There 
was only one shop to go to; and therefore, for the sake of the 
cheese they put up with the grindstone. 





Answer, by R. Withal, of Plymenth, to T. Petherbridge’s Ques- 
dion, wserled October 2. 





B a common theorem we find y==5, the second letter come 
posing the word, viz. E. which subsiituting in the third 
equation, we obtain Xx==11O—10—5==20==T, und substit. ing 
these values,in the first equation, it becomes 20--5-++-z==26, 
ant by transposiiion z==26—20—S5==1, which is evidenily 


A, consequently ‘PLA is what the ladies use daily. 








(cr Similar answers have been reccived from Jobu Ball, and 
Jona French, at Evershot schooi; J.C. Hurst, of Wareham; 
W. Petherick, of Pelynt academy; and_B. Carvosa, of Cu- 
sawes, wear Pouryn. 


Vol. 49. 7 F Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Ball, at Evershot School, to J, French’s Rebus, inserted the Sth 
of September. 


HE colour that you meant was UMBER, 
And the term in grammar NUMBER. 


&& A similar answer nas been received from W. Petherick, of St. 
Austell, 





Answer, by J. Hurd, of Honiton,10 F. French’s Rebus, inserted October 2. 


OUR Torkish coin T think I’ve found, 
And ASPER will the same expoudd, 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J.C. jun. of Ottery; John 
Woodman, of North Curry; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; J. Kerby, Hel. 
ton; J W.of Charmouth; R. Withaill, Plymouth; S. Lucker, Bugtord; 
J. Medland, St. Bude; N. Colwell, Knackersbole; W. B. of Tannton ; 
and G. W. Jones, and J. W. Jones, of North Petherton, 





A REBUS, by J. A. Dyer, of Taunton 


Y first, ye gents. with powerful force, 
Oft drives the seaman trom his course; 
Transpose aright a female swine, 
You'll find my next. These parts combine, 
And when you've join’d the same zright, 
You'hl see what often gives us hight. 








A CHARADE, by 7. W. Fones, of North Petherton. 


’ explore the subject of my simple lay, 
A part in music if you please pourtray, 
It is my first indeed ; 
Phen, puetic bards, proceed 
To search these lines, and they will shew, 
My first and last unveil’d to view. 
Combine the parts, and then you will expound, 
That which we hear from music’s pleas ng sound. 








A REBUS, by R. Loosemore, of Tiverton, 
7E youths of skill a pointed hill, 


Imprimis must appear, 
O’er which behold, in winter cold, 
Keen blows the piercing air. 


Be not perplex’d to find my next, 
But quickly, gents. discover ; 

Sweet Anna fair, with heart sincere, 
Accepted of her lover. 


My last I ween is often seen, 
In circles neat and gay, 
You'll find it out, without a doubt, 
There belles their charms display. ' 


‘These parts combine, and you'll detine 
An English market town; 

Reveal its name, ye bards of fame, 

And poets of renown, 
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EDWY AND ROSABELL. 


ENEATH the yew-tree’s solemn shade, 
That spreads its mournful boughs around, 
I heard a maiden mourning wild, 
Sobbing and heaving sighs profound. 
Just then a rustic passing by, 
I ask’d him her sad tale to tell. 
*© Alas! (he cried, and heav’d a sigh) 
*Tis poor unhappy Rosabell. 


When to my morning work I go, 
Beneath that tree I hear her grieve; 
And still the self-same plaint of woe 
I hear as I return at eve. 
Sad has her life a long time prov’d ; 
Short is the mournful tale to tell, 
How Edwy lov’d and was belov’d 
By poor unhappy Rosabell. 


Young Edwy was a gallant boy, 
As ever walk’d across the plain; 
It was his pride and only joy 
To seek tur glory on the main. 
Heroes so great, in fight renown’d, 
With their applause his praises swell, 
When with success and honour crown’d 
He came and saw fair Rosabell. 


She was an artless, orphan child, 
When in their prime her parents died; 
An uncle’s love her cares beguil’d, 
To guard her was his honest pride ; 
His cot 1s low in yonder grove, 
Within a deep, sequester’d dell, 
The nightingale there sung of love, 
And chaim’d the gentle Rosabell. 


It was at church, one summert’s morn, 
Fair Rosabel! caught Edwy’s eye, 
The graces did her form adorn, 
He saw, and heaw’d an amorous sigh. 
He sought the maid, he told his love, 
Who could so brave a youth repel? 
Together oft they rang’d the grove, 
Young Edwy and fair Rosabell. 


How oft is love by sorrow c:0ss’d, 
Misfortunes lovers always know, 
By hopes and fears alternate toss’d, 
To bliss supreme or deathless woe. 
Edwy was order’d far away, 
And in the foremost fight he fell ; 
Whilst endless sorrow. still doth sway 
The breast of beauteous Rosabell. 
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Thus have I seen the violet white, 
‘That on the southern hedge-row grew, 
Yielding perfume at morning light, 
Droop ere the sun had sipp’d the dew. 
The hapless maid’s impassion’d moans 
Tis far beyond my art totell; 
Judge you, for you have heard the groans 
Of poor unhappy Rosabel!.” 


The rustic ceas’d, and onward sped ; 
A tear bedew’d his sun-burnt cheek, 

Which did, tho’ rear’d in lowly shed, 
Sweet sensibility bespeak. 

Soon after, as I pass’d that way, 
I heard the deep funcreal bell, 

It smote my heart, and seeim’d to say, 
With truth, it was for Rosabell. ‘ 

Exeter. J. TREADWIN. 


ae 
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SONNET TO AN UNFORTUNATE FEMALE. 


, MILY | say, why in those sparkling eyes 
‘Tremble those tears of sorrow? What dire woes 
Heave that soft bosom with convulsive sighs? 
Fades on that lovely cheek the blgoming rose? 
A constant friend departed. do you mourn? 





Or sorrow o’er a much-lov’d parent’s grave ? * 
Think, as you wildiy clasp the marble urn, 
This is our mortal fate. hat art can save 
Frail man? But Ah! that crimson blush of shame; € 
That frenzied, pity-moving glance to Heaven, t 
i The fruits of guilt, thy wretchedness prociaim ; 
Betray’d; yet if repentant, hope is given; r 
Tho’ upon earth disgrace must be thy doom, e 
Stillis there comfert—in the silent tomb. t 
JOB. 
t 
TO VIOLA. G 
1‘ memory’s dear and cherish’d hour, a 
I saw thee like the beaute: us tlow’r, a 
J hat twines around aitection’s shrine; p 
In Jove’s pure light thy form was dress’d, h 
I senil’d to mark thy gcotle breast 
Sott trembling to the sigh of mine, A 


When sort WW, | kea spotler, fic WwW, 
And veii’d Jove’s opeaings bud with dew, n 

And hung the morn of youth with glooin; d 
I thoughs, tho’ bow'd by sorrow’s wile, 


Phe moon-beam of thy sadden’d smile, ” 
More fair than pleasure’s rosy bloom. w 
oe ’ ’ ’ e 

Ev'’n now, tho’ joy’s aitemper’d ray, 

Delighted o’er thy bosom stray, n 
Responsive to thy lover’s pray’r; s¢ 

Yet, gladness beaming from his eyes, h 

Love hangs upon thy stn le, and sighs, , 
« Afection’s tear hath glisten’d thine!” te 


P. M. J. 








